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This quarter imenta- 
in our atten; I yi 
you want. The feature the issue is an ar- 
ticle on the great Thoreau library of the late Ju- 
lian W. Abernethy, now a part of the Middlebury 
(vermont) College library, written by Dr- Viola °. 
White, curator of the collection. Later we hope 
to tell you of some of the other great collections 
of Thoreauviana, public and private. 
Our second major feature is an article by Jo 
Ann Wheeler telling of her Thoreauvian adventure in 
upstate New York a decade ago. The illustrations 
are by the author. Those of you who saw the exhi- 
bition at the American Museum of Natural History in 
July will recall her painting of Thoreau on the 
Concord River and those of you who have been fortu- 
nate enough to visit John Rea's Thoreau library in 
Urbana, Illinois have seen her wood-carving por- 
trait of Thoreau. One detail we were forced to 
cut from her article through lack of space was the 
account of publishtng a little mimeographed maga- 
zine, Mother Zarth, for sixteen issues while she 
was on her farm. There is hsrdly an issue but 
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of life. This, 
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of modern Thoreauvian adventures. 

TO return to Dr. White's article: May we 
urge each of you to drop in at the Middlebury Col- 
leze Library when next you are in the vicinity and 
see their magnificent collection. For thos f you 
who wish a more detaileti catalog of its contents, 
we refer you to its published checklists: 

Harriet smith. A Check List of 
in the Julien “Wells Abernethy Library of 
Literature." MIDDLFRBURY COLI BULLETI} 
(October, 1930). 

hhite, Viola C. A CHECK LIST: ABERNETHY LIBRARY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. Mid- 
aaeeneys Vermont: Middlebury College Press, 1940. 
lpp. 
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Abernathy Library of Middlebury College." 
Reginald Lansing. CO*CORD SAU’'TERER. Middleoury, 
Vermont: Middlebury College Press, 1940. Q9lpp. 
This also contains the first printing of a number 
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Curator: Abernethy Library 


However communicative books may be of their 
2wn contents it is their custom to preserve a stony 
silence as to how they came to reach the library 
which they now adorn. Most of the Thoreau items in 


the Abernethy collection form no exception to this 
rule. 
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of years. After Dr. Abernethy's death Mr. Hill 
generously turned over to our library the originals 
of the letters, and we are thus able both to know 
when and how the items arr d, and to share Dr. 
Abernethy's pleasure in fi buying them. In 
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correspondence vr. 
Abernethy accurately describes himself as "a Tho- 
reau collector with an unappeasable ambition to ob- 
tain everything however remote pertaining to Tho- 
reau." In his letter of Oct. 6, 1919 he writes: 
"It may interest you to know that I not long ago 
obtained the manuscript of the poem 'The Fisher's 
Son' which in the original consisted of seventeen 
verses. Of these "merson selected four to print, 
one of them marked out by Thoreau. There are many 
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of tnis letter would have piessed Dr. Abernethy, 
for he had tried in vain during his lifetime to 
purchase it from the gentleman who owned it. 

In 1939-40 we bought from the Paul Lemperly 
collection what is without question the most valu- 
able item in the whole library,--Thoreau's copy of 
Walden containing his autograph and annotated 
throughout in his own hand. Compared with this 
the other additions of the year seem of minor im- 
portance, though in reality it was a very good 
Thoreau year, bringing in Horace Scudder's auto- 
graphed copy of the Walden 1862 edition and two 
Manuscript letters, Thoreau's heretofore unpub- 
lished letter to Storer on bird life in the Can- 
bridge yard, and his acknowledgment to Mary H.- 
Brown of Brattleboro, vt. of the mayflowers she 
sent him. 

In the year 1940-41 we bouzht the Walden owned 
by Dr. Bucke, Walt Whitman's friend. It contains a 
pencilled reminiscence in the doctor's hand of John 
Burrouvgh's call upon the Thoreau family after the 
poet-naturalist's death, and Mrs. Thoreau's solemn 
assertion to him that "Emerson was very fond of 
Henry and was so much with him that he caught his 
style." We also added this year a first edition 
of John Burrough's Indoor Studies inscribed by the 
author with the sentiment: "Thoreau was probably 
the wildest civilized man this country has pro- 
duced"; a first edition of Walden, advertisements 
dated April, 1854, with two Thoreau letters in- 
serted; and a long, informative fourteen-page let- 
ter which Thoreau sent to F. B- Sanborn from Red- 
wing, Minnesota, June 25, 1861, describing navi- 





gation on the Minnesota River and the Indians there. 


In 1942-43 Mr. Edwin B. Hill, Dr. Abernethy's 
friend end correspondent, allowed us to acquire 
from his collection two assocation copies of Wal- 
den in first edition, one being the Walden of John 
Drinkwater, the Mnglish author, with his autograph, 
the other a volume presented to Mrs. Townsend by 
E. R. Hoar, presumably the brother of the Edward 
Yoar with shom Thoreau made his third trip to the 
Maine Yoods. wWe also adied John Addington Symond's 
copy of Cape Cod, illustrated by the Jatson water 
colors 2nd containing Symond's bookplate. 

sand so it goes. Tne Pleasant tale of "Books-- 
the treasured wealth of the world" could run on in- 
definitely; but enough has been told to indicate 
the debt we owe to the teacher and scholar whose 
“Thoreau mania" (to use his own phrase) has given 
the Abernethy library its content ani its purpose. 


Editor's note: Jullan Willis Abernethy was 
born in New Haven, Vermont on January 23, 1853. 
He graduated from Middlebury College in 1876 and 
later studied English literature at Yale. He 
held teaching positions at Middlebury, Adelphi A- 
cademy, and Berkeley Institute and was a trustee 
of Middlebury from 1901 until his death at Burl- 
ington on July 1, 1923. Ye was the author of AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE and ENGLISH LITERATURE, long stan- 
Aard school texts.7 : 


A THOREAUVIAN ADVENTURE 
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y 
Jo Ann Wheeler 


I don't remember wnat started it. Certainiy 
not a conscious desire to emulate the sage of Wai- 
den Pond. we'd read Walden, of course, read and 
admired and felt a kinship with the sturdy philoso 
pher of Concord, but that was hardly enough to send 
us on a four year experiment of our own. Nor was 
it economic necessity. A year or so later we might 
have been driven to some sort of makeshift-living, 
like so many others during those depression years. 
But in 1931, the year of our exodus, we were sit- 
ting pretty, with a home of our own, a small income 
and a bit of money saved ahead. 

It was more likely a sense 
4t was adventure as we lived it 
now. It was also fun, in spite 
difficulties. 

My parents owned a farm up-state, in the Hud- 
son-Taconic region of New York. It is a country of 
low-rolling hills dotted with lakes and crossed by 
Many streams. In the spring, when our daughter, 
Shelley, was six months old we built two cabins in 
a field above a wooded ravine on this farm. To the 
east lay a wide valley reaching to the Taconic 
mountains some twenty miles away. The field about 
us sloped away to the east and southward to the ra- 
vine. It was a beautiful spot for a garden home. 


of adventure, for 
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Most ot tne lumper for our shacks came from 
two abandoned houses of the pre-revolutionary era. 
Hand-hewn oak timbers, laths and wooden-pegged 
beams; hinges, latches and old-fashioned square 
nails of hand-wrought iron all went into the cabins, 

Scotty's one-room shack cost but $15, less 
than Thoreau's at Walden, a fact which gave him 
much satisfaction. The larger shack, in which we 
mostly lived, consisted of one large room, a smal- 
ler kitchen and a- fairly ample closet. It cost 
exactly $75, most of the outlay being for the 
large second-hand windows which opened on to the 
ravine and the eastern view, for wallboard and lin- 
oleum and a cast iron sink with drainpipe which was 
our only concession to modern convenience. A clear 
spring in: the ravine provided us with a neverfail- 
ing water supply. 


Jon Thoreau was born in the spring of 1932 in 
ny parents’ home across the way. The months before 
1is birth had been somewhat difficult. It was the 
yorst year of the depression, a drought the previous 
summer had cut off most of the garden food and our 
small savings were melting fast. We had an ade- 
quate supply of canned tomatoes and string beans 
out no milk, no eggs, arid no bread except for the 
bagful of stale oddments from a bakery whenever the 
weather permitted us to reach town. However these 
consisted mainly of white bread and cake, not at 
all the proper diet for an unborn child. Along 
towards spring @ neighbor brought us a quarter of 
venison which he shyly called "spring lamb." That 
Was heaven sent. 

It was our only time of real deprivation. 

The gardens began to yield well and we canned much 
and saved many root crops as well as fruit. A 
cellar dug into the side of the ravine made a fine 
storage spot and held our plentiful supply of food 
for winter. We built a henhouse and had all the 
egzs we needed. A *5 corn grinder from Sears fur 
nished us with meal from our own corn. For wheat 
meal we purchased a bushel of seed wheat from the 
store, and we also found that our 
with honey and milk made 
For milk. I tutored e 
lp in algebra, and for spare 
l other boys who needed to make 
school work. The girl on the next m helped 
and washing were a bit too much 
and in return I taught her to sew. Honey 
though not at first. n 
vestigated the beehives, p i th 
Later it became a dependable 
source income, so that sometimes we felt quit 
un-Thoreauvian. jowever something always turned 
to deprive us of any embarrassing surplus. 

The winters were cold. Sometimes it 
cessary to wear more clothes to bed than we wore 
luring the daytime. Before we could start break 
fast in the morning we had to thaw out the tea- 
rettle and the water reservoir. On one occasion 
the thermometer registered ten below zero inside 
the cabin, but we slept well and the babies had 
colds. That was the worst winter, when the ther 
mometer plummetted to 35 below. Animals drifted 
Jown from Canada in search of food and a sheep or 
two on the next farm were killed by wolves. I we 
terrified one evening by a blood scream 
just below the window. The next morning we found 
huge cat-paw tracks on the doorstep, circling the 
yard and the henhouse- My brother tracked it to 
swamp and when he treed the animal, discovered it 
to be a Canada lynx. 

One fall mice overran the cabin from the co 
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fields. Nothing we could do had any efrect. We 
were in despair when a series of scufflings and 
soueals of mortal terror announced the arrival of 
rats who soon drove the mice away. But the rats 
were worse and hardier to fight. Then came a new 
period of squeals and death scurryings. Our new 
oenefactor turned out to be a long gray weasel who 
s00n rid us of the rats. There were some discon- 
certing moments such as the night I woke to find 
two iridescent green eyes glaring at me from the 
foot of my bed. The weasel, it seemed, liked the 
warmth of my feet. . However he soon disappeared 
and we were left in peace. 

It wasn't exactly an easy life but it was fun. 
Scotty worked long hard hours to grow food and cut 
fuel for the long winters. He'd exchange work with 
the neighbors or do odd jobs for manure for gardens 
and hotbeds. After that he'd work until dark among 
the flowers or with the bees. It wasn't all sweet- 
ness and licht. Unlike Thoreau, we were not alone; 
both of us were somewhat moody individuals, with an 
intense desire for personal freedom that at times 
made companionship difficult. 3ut we shared many 
fundamental likes and dislikes and both enjoyed 
long discussions on topics philosophic, nolitical 
and economic, with enough difference in outlook to 
insure a lively if not downright scrappy debate. 
And wa both loved the out-of-doors. 


Still, it must be confessed that at times we 
were lonely. There were none among our neighbors, 
zood and kind as they were, and tolerant of our 
yueerness, who could furnish the intellectual stim- 
jJlant we needed. The children too needed corpan- 
fonship and as they grew older they would need 
schools. When an opening occurred in the staff of 
the Modern School in the community in which we al- 
ready owned our own home, we applied for it. The 
change was a logical one; since we feel that this 
school is one whose ideals would be in harmony with 
Thoreau's own. But we sometimes dream of another 
experiment: this time among a sroup of like-minded 
souls who wish to build a school and community and 
live in a fellowship of freedom. 


ADDITIONS TO THE THOREAU BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Adams, Raymond ¥. "Thoreau's Diploma." AMFRICAN 
LITERATURE, XVII (May, 1945), 174-5. A note 
showing that it was the M-A. and not the A.B. 
degree which Thoreau refused to pay for. 

- "“Thoreau's Growth at Walden." CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, CXXIV (July, 1945), 268-70. An essay 
on Thoreau's intellectual maturing. 

- "Thoreau's Sources for ‘Resistance to Civil 
Government.'" STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, XLII (July, 
1945), 640-53. A scholarly study of the origins 
of Thoreau's ideas on civil disobedience. 

Anon. "Greenwich Museum Shows Thoreauiana." NEW 
YORK SUN. July 20, 1945. A brief account of 
the exhibition. In the July bulletin we incor- 
rectly stated the Bruce Museum's adiress. It 
should be Greenwich, Conn. 

- “Henry Thoreaue" COOPERATOR. July 9, 1945 
An editorial. 

- “July 4--Centenary of Thoreau's Indepen- 
dence." INTERPRETER. July 2, 1945. Editorial. 

. “Walden Centenary Is Observed by Concord 
Folks." CONCORD ENTERPRISE. July 5, 1945. Ac- 
count of the Concord meeting. 

. "World Famous Walden Pond at Concord Scene 
of Thoreau ‘Experiment in Living’ Marks Centen- 
nial Tomorrow." BOSTON or = 3, 1945. 
Features a large composite photograph. 

Ballou, Adin. Tagest Pause." NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE. August 28, 1945. another “after read- 
ing Thoreau" sonnet. 


NEw YORK HERALD 
An editorial on Tho- 


- "Flower of the Season.’ 
TRIBUNE. August 13, 1945. 
reau's love of water lilies. 

- "Upland Thoughts." CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MON- 
ITOR.- August 4, 1945. Another sonnet. 

Crowell, Reid. "Thoreau and Walden Pond." 
GONIAN. May (7), 1944. A sonnet. 

Frost, Ruth H. "Thoreau's Worcester Friends: ITI. 
Harrison G. 0. Blake." NATURE OUTLOOK, IIT 
(May, 1945), 116-8. A fine brief study of Tho- 
reau's friend and editor. 

Guy, Don- "Plan Simple Ceremonies at Walden Pond. 
TAUNTON (Mass.) DAILY GAZETTE. July 3, 1945. 

On the Concord meeting. 
Kane, Henry Be "Spring at Walden, 1945."  BORZOT 
BATTLEDORE, I (May, 1945), 6-7. A comparison 
with the spring of 1845,in the A.A.Knopf house 
organ. 
Kwiat, Joseph J. "Thoreav and George Minott." 
AMERICAN SPEFCH, XX (February, 1945), 78. Note 
correction of date given in July bibliography. 
Landis, Benson Y. "The Decentralist at Walden 
Pond." CHRISTIAN CENTURY, LXII (July 11, 1945), 
810-11. Thoreau's economic theories. 
- "The Saquatter at Walden." ADVANCE, CXXXVII 
(July, 1945), 16-7. More on his economics. 
- "The Squatter's Hut at Walden.” AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ECOYOMTCS aND SOCIOLOGY, IV (april, 
1945), 327-32. A still further expansion of 
Thoreau's economia theories, the aost thorough 
of the series. 
Steel, Kurt. "Prophet of the Independent Man." 
PROGRESSIVE, IX (September 24, 1945), 9. an ex- 
cellent brief essay on Thoreau. 
Tenenbaum, S- "An Oasis." CHICAGO JEWISH COURIER. 
February 7, 1937. An essay in Yiddish. 
Thoreau, Henry David. "The Battle of the Ants." 
ENCORE. July, 1945. P.70-6. A reprinting of 
a portion of WALD=N with an excerpt from an es- 
say by Kirby and Spence on ants which Thoreau 
used as @ source. 
Walker, James. "The Ancestry of Thoreau." SATUR- 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE. September 8, 1945. P.8. 
A letter to the editor from a New Zealander giv- 
ing some new light on Thoreau's ancestry, with 
a note by Henry S. Canby. Important for students 
of Thoreau's biography. 
Whicher, George F. WALDEN REVISITED. 
ing reviews: 
Arvin, Newton. NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XVIII, 
(September, 1945), 415-6. 

G(arrison), W. E. CHRISTIAN CENTURY, LXII 
(August 1, 1945), 885. 

Garside, FE. B. WN” YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 
August 5, 1945. 

Johnson, terald #1. NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 
September 11, 1945. 

Krutch, Joseph ‘Wood. 

dhite, Elliott Adams. "Distances at Walden." SAT- 
WRDAY REVIFW OF LITEPATURE. August 4, 1945. A 
letter to the editor on the cairn controversy. 
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NATION. August 4, 1945 
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From the letters of Emily Dickinson: "The 
fire-bells are oftener now, almost, than the church 
bells. Thoreau would wonder which did the most 
harn." 

* * * * 


The Thoreau Society is an informal organiza- 
tion of several hundred students and followers of 
the life and works of Henry David Thoreau. Member- 
ship is open to all interested. Fees are one dol- 
lar a year. Offiers are Raymond Adams, Chapel 4ill 
NeC., president; Mrs. Caleb Wheeler, Concord, Mass. 
vice-president; Walter Yarding, New York City, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


IMPORTANT! 


With the ending of the war, your secretary 
expects soon to be transfered and/or released by 


Selective Service. It is impossible at the pres- 
ent moment to predict when the ohange will come or 
what my future address will be. However I shall 
leave adequate forwarding addresses behind me and 
all mail addressed to 
Walter Hardin 
670 West 1esth Street 
New York 32, N. Y. 
should reach me without too much delay. I hope 
_— to be able to announce a more permanent ad- 
ess. 








